Nature’s destructive forces produce a 
work of tornado art on a city street in 
Burnet. This U-Haul trailer was hurled 
several hundred yards before it came to 
rest in a battered tree. Highway Depart- 
ment crews were on hand within hours 
to clear away debris that cluttered the 
streets, after the storm that left hun- 
dreds homeless but produced no deaths 
or serious injuries. 
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About Our Cover 

Lush gardens surround the McNay Art Institute housed in a 
Spanish-Mediterranean mansion situated in the suburbs of 
San Antonio. Once the home of art patron Marion Koogler 
McNay, the museum was left to the city in her will along 
with her impressive collection of modern French paintings 
by masters like Cezanne, Picasso, and Gauguin. The un- 
usual museum is free and open to the public. 
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Yuccas bloom among Indian blankets and black-eyed 

in Mason County in the Hill Country. Since Texas 

than 5,000 species of wild flowers, blooms can 

almost every season of the year. But spring 
showtime in the state. Covers | wis 


As RED WILSON and his family stood - 
shivering in the rain, in the dark, in~ 


4 0) their night clothes before dawn that — 
Saturday morning, he wondered what — 
had just happened to the mound of — 


wreckage that a few moments ago was 
his home. 

Stunned and barely able to move to 
the dry carport next door, Red thought, 
“Was ours the only house in town hit 
by whatever that was? Will all of these 
people ever wake up to see what hap- 
pened?” 

When the rain subsided and dawn 
broke, Red, supervising resident engi- 
neer in Burnet, came to the realization 
that he and his neighbors in this small 
Central Texas town were victims on 
March 10 of one of nature’s most gro- 
tesque aberrations—a tornado. 

Along a 300-yard-wide, one-mile 
long path through the center of town, 
almost 100 homes were destroyed. But 
even though damage estimates range 
into the multimillions, no deaths or 
serious injuries were reported. 

“It’s a miracle we're still alive,” Red 
Wilson exclaimed. 

The scathing windstorm first hit an 
oak grove at the southwest edge of 
town, and made its way lethally across 
the business district. At a service sta- 
tion at US 281 and SH 29, a tall sign 
with immense steel supports was bent 
like a pretzel, all the windows and the 
roof were destroyed, but the night at- 
tendant was left untouched, standing 
behind a glass door that also remained 
intact. 

When the tornado left the business 
district, it demolished the Burnet Ju- 
nior High School and a row of modest 
homes. Then it hit some more expen- 
sive homes, churned up some pasture- 
land, and disappeared into the air. 

Asked to recall the force of the 
storm, Wilson shook his head and said, 
“I dunno. It happened so quickly. It 
was like an explosion, I guess. I got 
up and went to the back of the house 
to close a window in the bathroom, 
because I thought it was hailing.” 

The commotion awakened his wife 
and daughter, who wandered toward 
the center of the house. His son was 


tornado that destroyed almost 100 homes and miraculously killed no one. Maintenance asleep at the front of the house. 
crews were on the job clearing US 281 and SH 29 within two hours of the early morning ss ; 1? R 1 “th 
storm, and started on Burnet’s streets the same afternoon. When it hit, ed recalled, “the 
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explosion blew me to the front of the 
house. My wife and Angie wound up 
under the big maple dining table. And 
Curtis just pulled the covers over his 
head.” 

Red, Mrs. Wilson, and Angie had a 
few scratches, but Curtis was miracu- 
lously unmarred. His bed was in a 
corner, and both walls fell on him. But 
before he could be buried under the 
rubble, a bench was blown upright on- 
to the bed and it protected the boy 
from falling debris. 

The Wilson home was one of 48 
destroyed in the storm. Forty others 


had such major damage they were con- 
sidered unlivable, and 73 had minor 
damage, for a total of 161 homes af- 
fected. 

“My insurance man came up here 
with his Polaroid,” Wilson noted, “and 
he started taking pictures. He took one 
and said he didn’t need any more. It 
was a total loss.” . 

Douglas Wall, maintenance techni- 
cian IT, also lost everything and several 
other employees in Burnet had smaller 
losses. Personal articles were thrown 
for miles, and people found pictures of 
their crosstown neighbors in their own 


When the early morning storm crashed 
through the intersection of US 281 and 
SH 29 in Burnet, fierce winds twisted the 
supports of this 55-foot service station 
sign like a pretzel, but left the attendant 
untouched inside the station. 


wreckage. An accountant in town dis- 
covered a bundle of his checks several 
miles away in a pasture. 

The Wilsons’ clocks stopped at 4:09 
a.m. when the entire power system in 
Burnet was devastated and the t 
was left without communication 

Maintenance foreman Bar 
ford probably made the { 


Angie Wilson removes treacherous nails from a section of col- 
lapsed wall as a highway-oriented school project remains intact. 


when he called Fredericksburg on his 
two-way radio. 

“IT started through the area early that 
morning,” Crawford said, “and it was 
difficult. I had to dodge all kinds of 
debris and electric wires. But I had to 
get through to some of my men. I 
needed them and the phones weren’t 
working.” 

Within two hours, maintenance 
crews were clearing rubble from SH 29 
and US 281. By noon Saturday, 14 
men, four trucks, and two loaders had 
cleared the highways. Responding to a 
request by Mayor Jake Strahan, the 
Highway Department employees then 
began clearing city streets. They were 
on duty 22 hours that weekend, and 
most of them helped friends pick up 
the remains of their homes when they 
went off duty. 
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“The volunteer services have been 
great,” said Wilson. “I could have got- 
ten most of the debris cleared from my 
house the first day, but I had to wait 
for the insurance adjuster.” 

Helpers found his wife’s diamond 
rings among some fiberglass insulation, 
and collected many objects of impor- 
tance in the immediate area. Wilson 
noted that after the extent of the de- 
struction was determined, residents re- 
signed themselves to getting down to 
work and remaining cheerful. Many 
easily spoke to newsmen about losing 
all their worldly possessions, but he 
feels the news media didn’t give the 
Highway Department enough credit. 

“When you read the papers or lis- 
tened to the radio,” he said, “you heard 
all these glowing things about the De- 
partment of Public Safety, Parks and 


Just a shell of kitchen and dining room walls and lots of sheetrock 
and fiberglass insulation, the Wilson home is a total loss. 


Wildlife, Health Department, National 
Guard, Salvation Army, Red Cross— 
everyone but the Highway Department. 
Why, Tim O’Donnell (who works for 
Red as an engineering technician V in 
the Burnet residency) was the first 
man into the area. The maintenance 
boys were clearing things before just 
about anyone, and most of my em- 
ployees came here on their own time 
and helped me haul away furniture. 
They were great.” 

Crews that worked through the 
weekend clearing city streets spent 
many days after replacing mangled 
signs. Traffic lights that were knocked 
out or sagging dangerously were re- 
paired by Monday, although when 
Paul Kieke, communications superin- 
tendent II in the Austin district office, 
arrived Sunday to check the lights, he 
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Red Wilson, right, resident engineer in 
Burnet, gets help from his son, Curtis, 
and a neighborhood friend as he picks 
through the remains of his home. 


didn’t recognize the intersection. 

“IT came within about 100 yards of 
it,” he said, “and I couldn’t tell where 
I was. There was junk piled up so high 
on the sides you could hardly see the 
buildings.” 

The battle of the debris took place 
with one handicap—a massive traffic 


jam of interested sightseers and week- 
end visitors to the nearby Highland 
Lakes area that backed up traffic more 
than one mile on US 281. 

DPS officers were on duty around 
the clock to keep out the oglers, so 
property could be put back in order. 
The federal Department of Housing 
and Urban Development arranged to 
have 110 mobile homes brought in as 
temporary shelters, and a presidential 
decree declared Burnet a major disaster 
area. The tornado victims are, there- 


fore, eligible for low-interest loans from 
the Small Business Administration. 

Even considering the fury of the 
storm, most of Burnet’s 3,200 residents 
feel fortunate. The lack of death and 
injury is astounding. 

Only 37 persons reported injuries, 
and those were treated and released. 
Bob Lively, administrator of Sheppard 
Memorial Hospital, said, “It’s in 
ible. The damage was tre 
How no one was killed 


able.” &2 
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J. T. Lofland displays a large ‘‘bob wire’’ 
plaque that contains 32 kinds of barbed 
wire patented in the 1800’s. This board 
sells for $15, but if a customer wants 
rarer kinds of wire, the cost can go as 
high as $47. 
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J. T. LOFLAND is really hung up on 
barbed wire. 

“I could talk for a week about this 
stuff,” said Lofland as he picked up an 
18-inch length of the murderous-look- 
ing wire. He was standing in the 10- 
foot by 12-foot aluminum building he 
had constructed just to house his wire 
collection. 

J. T., as most people call him, has 
a hobby that could provide a nice in- 
come outside his Highway Department 
job as maintenance supervisor in Rock- 
wall. That is, if he wanted to pursue 
it. J. T. collects old barbed wire, cuts 
it into small pieces and attaches them 


Neatly tied and labeled, 18-inch sticks of barben wire line the shelves in this special 
aluminum house Lofland had built just to store his collection. 
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to plywood boards and sells them. But 
this is an oversimplification of his 
imaginative, artistic work. 

“This is just a hobby to pass an 
hour or two a day,” says J. T. to em- 
phasize he isn’t in it for the money. 
“I’m usually too busy fishing, hunting, 
or playing golf. I make just enough 
money to buy more wire and materi- 
als.” 

He admitted that one year he calcu- 
lated roughly that he cleared “about 
three or four hundred dollars.” Not 
much for one year’s work, but not bad 
when one considers the work and ma- 
terials involved in making one of J. T.’s’ 
plaques. 

He uses ash plywood (“pretty ex- 
pensive stuff”), cuts an outline of the 
state, notches and burns the edges (for 
that rustic western look), stains the 
face of the plaque, applies three or four 
coats of varnish, cuts short sections of 
wire (most of which were patented 
before 1900) and staples them to the 
board, and then labels the names of 
the wire and date of patent. 

J. T. sells a small plaque (about 10 
inches square) with 15 wires for $10, 
a medium plaque (16 inches) with 23 
wires and a 22-inch plaque with 32 
wires for $15. If a customer wants 
some rare wire samples, the cost can 
run as high as $47. But it is still not 
much remuneration for the amount of 
work and materials that go into a 
plaque. 

Two events triggered J. T.’s interest - 
in barbed wire and the idea of collect- 
ing it. Four years ago he saw some 
mounted samples of barbed wire in a 
store and decided he could do “some- 
thing like that.” He read several books 
on the history of barbed wire and 
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bought a book that all collectors have, 


The “Bobbed Wire” Bible by Jack —— | fe ere ia eeee 


Glover, a book used to identify types 
of wire. 

Also, at this time, the Highway De- 
partment began to relocate IH 30 and 
build bridges across the proposed Lake 
Ray Hubbard site. There were miles of 
barbed wire fences that were going to 
be inundated so J. T. began to cut 
samples for his collection. He always 
cut at least two feet because a collec- 
tor’s “stick” has to be at least 18 
inches long. When he cut the wire into 
18-inch sections, there were short 
pieces left over, and since J. T. hated 
to see them go to waste it was another 
factor that made him want to convert 
the leftovers into plaques. 

More than 400 kinds of barbed wire 
were patented in the 1800's, says J. T., 
and he has almost 300 of them. In 
addition to the western barbed wire, 
he has Korean war wire and German 
military modern and several other war 


types. 
J. T.’s first plaque was an outline of 


Texas with hemp rope tacked around ~- 


the edges and a rather sparse arrange- 
ment of wire attached. This was based 
on what he had seen in a shop. He 
hung the plaque on a wall at home. 
One day a friend saw it and offered to 
buy it. Lofland sold it on the spot, and 
from then on his talent spread by word 
of. mouth. 

“T kept count one time and I figure 
that I sold 28 plaques from one sale,” 
says J. T. “That is, a girl bought one, 
then sold it, somebody saw it, asked 
about it, then contacted me. I always 
put my name and address on the backs 
just for that purpose. It kept going like 
that until I had sold 28 plaques just 
from that first sale.” 

Two years ago a man bought one of 
J. T.’s plaques and his daughter, Bon- 
nie West, saw it. As owner of a fash- 
ionable gift shop in the Willow Creek 
Shopping Center on North Central Ex- 
pressway in Dallas, Bonnie was inter- 
ested in them from a business stand- 
point. She drove over to Rockwall and 
offered to handle Lofland’s plaques 
through her shop. They struck a bar- 
gain. 


ee 


Bonnie West (right), owner of The Bonnie Bagatelle gift shop in Dallas, shows a customer 


one of Lofland’s barbed wire plaques. Note the small plaque on the wall to the left. 


“Mr. Lofland’s plaques sell real 
well,” says Bonnie, “especially around 
Christmastime. People like to give them 
as presents. I have to call Mr. Lofland 
every once in awhile and tell him it’s 
time to make some more.” 

Although sales are going well 
through Bonnie’s shop, J. T. says most 
of his sales are still made at home. 

“Someone will see a plaque at a 
friend’s home or office, look on the 
back and get my name and address, 
and then come out here. It’s still word 
of mouth that sells most of this stuff.” 

He said he has heard that Dallas 
multimillionaire H. L. Hunt bought 
five plaques for Christmas presents and 
that Bob Hope has one. 

“That’s what I’ve heard, but I don’t 
know for sure.” 

J. T. buys wire almost continuously 
and many of his friends bring it to him, 
sometimes in large, rusty rolls. He cuts 
it and stacks it neatly in labeled bins 
in his aluminum storehouse. He does 
his “dirty work” in a wood frame 
house a few feet away. There he has 


pieces of plywood and wire cut lying 
on tables and plaques in various stages 
of construction. 

Lofland began his career with the 
Highway Department more than 30 
years ago in the Rockwall maintenance 
section, and, except for a few years 
during World War II, has been with 
the section the entire time. 

Although he claims that he is inter- 
ested in making “bob wire” plaques 
only as a hobby, he does keep up with 
what others are doing in this field. 

“I started off four years ago putting 
rope around the edges like other folks 
were doing. Then I started burning the 
edges, then notching them. I’m always 
trying to stay ahead of what other 
people are doing and try to be a little 
different.” 

If he wanted to, J. T. could expand 
his market and produce more plaques 
and turn his “little old hobby” into a 
relatively good source of income 
then that might take too muc! 
away from his hunting, fish: 
golfing. 
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DEEP IN THE HEART of Texas in San 
Antonio, the paintings of stellar French 
artists — Cezanne, Renoir, Picasso, 
Gauguin, Toulouse - Lautrec — rub 
shoulders with the strongly Spanish city 
in an unusual marriage of cultures at 
the Marion Koogler McNay Art Insti- 
tute. 

Pocketed in the elbow at the junc- 
ture of the Old Austin Highway (US 
81) and New Braunfels Road, a 
grandiose Mediterranean mansion rises 
above the San Antonio landscape as 
if it were carved out of the rolling hills. 

The elegant museum is as pampered 
and warm as it was when it was the 
home of Marion Koogler McNay—ar- 
tist, collector, and cultural doyenne— 
who left it and her impressive collec- 
tion of modern art to the city when 
she died in 1950. 

Although the treasure-filled mansion 
had been built in 1927, most San An- 
tonians were unaware of the visual 
beauty hidden on the lush 25-acre es- 
tate that served as a pedestal for the 
mansion, until it was opened to the 
public in 1954. 

With the nucleus of French paint- 
ings, American paintings including 
many watercolors, and __ sculpture 
amassed by Mrs. McNay, the museum 
has evolved into a leading receptacle 
of modern art. Even visitors from mu- 
seum-rich European countires are sur- 
prised at what they find inside. 

The impact of the sculptured 
grounds, ornamental wrought iron, rare 
tiles and woods, stenciled archways, 
balconies, and loggias compete with the 
art exhibits for the visitor’s attention. 

The 17 galleries are filled with mas- 


By Nanette Wiese 
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terpieces by impressionists, postim- 
pressionists, and expressionists—realiz- 
ing Mrs. McNay’s goal of asssembling 
a comprehensive collection of modern 
French art, illustrating its growth and 
development. 

One collection is primarily oriented 
toward the expressionist tradition and 
includes important examples of Rou- 
ault, Soutine, Dufy, Matisse, and the 
1906 Kirchner oil “Portrait of Hans 
Frisch.” Picasso is represented by one 
of his earliest canvases “Girl With 
Plumed Hat,” as well as a cubist col- 
lage. 

Although she was married five times, 
Mrs. McNay (she kept the name of 
her first husband who died in WWI) 
was able to feed her interest in art with 
a seemingly inexhaustible supply of 
money from her father’s estate. She 
was the daughter of an Ohio doctor 
whose land speculation resulted in im- 
mense wealth after oil was discovered 
on his Kansas land in the early 1900’s. 

Marion Koogler had always revered 
art and had managed to convince her 
skeptical parents to let her study at the 
Chicago Art Institute, where she be- 
gan her exhaustive study of modern 
art. It was in Chicago that she was 
first exposed to the painters who would 
shape the course of 20th Century art 
when she attended the famed Armory 
Show in 1913. 

When she married Dr. Donald Tay- 
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lor Atkinson, her third husband, in ~ 
Austin in 1926, they moved to San ~ 
Antonio and began building their 
$250,000 dream house. It was built on 
a caliche hill that had been part of the 
Gonfacio Rodriquez farm and would 
probably cost about $800,000 to build 
today. 

While the mansion was under con- 
struction, Mrs. McNay lived in a little 
farmhouse a few yards from the site 
of her new home and raised Irish ter- 
riers, Nubian goats, and peacocks. Her 
fascination with the peacock—which is 
a symbol for immortality—was echoed 
in the Talavera tile friezes made from 
her sketches by a master craftsman in 
Puebla, Mexico. They decorate the ex- 
terior walls facing the patio and the 
dining room rug that was _ specially 
made in China from her design. 

Dressed in paint-stained dungarees, 
she worked from a 9-foot ladder sten- 
ciling the ceiling and archways in the 
dining room with stencils she designed 
and cut herself. 

She brought in grillwork from New 
Orleans, antique chandeliers, wrought 
iron lamps, a plantation slave bell, na- 
tive plants and trees, pines from Ha- 
wall, magueys and yuccas from Mex- 
ico, and a large variety of towering, 
exotic cacti to transform the dusty 
caliche hill into luxuriant gardens. 

Twenty-three boxcars of mammoth 
red granite boulders—a birthday gift— 
were hauled in from Marble Falls and 
scattered around the grounds of the 
mansion. For the grand opening party 
in 1929, she even brought in Kansas 
bullfrogs from her childhood home in 
El Dorado, so they would croak hap- 


pily from the lovely patio pool. 

Her interest and collection of art 
was originally a personal one and it 
was not until a dinner party in 1949 
that she decided to leave her home and 
art collection as a museum of modern 
art for San Antonio. 

She had toyed with the idea of leav- 
ing them to the Chicago Art Institute, 
but later decided they would represent 
an important gift to her adopted city. 


Indeed, Mrs. McNay’s present was the 
largest single endowment the city has 
ever received. Once her decision was 
made, Mrs. McNay tried to close as 
many of the gaps in her collection as 
possible, so that it would have the 
scope she desired. 

Earlier, as the first owner of a Van 
Gogh in Texas, Mrs. McNay had paid 
$15,000 for his “Woman of the Fields.” 
Other acquisitions include Rousseau’s 


Mrs. McNay often invited the art students from the nearby San 
Antonio Art Institute to paint on her luxuriant patio that features 
Talavera tile friezes, exotic plants and a reflecting pool that was 
inspired by the rose window of San Antonio’s Mission of San Jose. 


“Landscape with Milkmaids,” $6,500; 
Paul Gauguin’s “Sister of Charity,” 
$15,000; and Winslow Homer’s “Scotch 
Mist,” $10,000. These paintings are 
now worth from 10 to 30 times their 
original purchase price. 

Two of the most valuable master- 
pieces are Cezanne’s “Portrait of Dr. 
Gasquet” that cost her $34,000, but is 
now worth about $300,000 and Gau- 
guin’s “Portrait of the Artist With The 
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The entrance to the art institute has both architectural and artistic impact—a 


sweeping stairway, several of the paintings treasured by Mrs. McNay, including 
the El Greco ‘‘Head of Christ,’’ and the Diego Rivera ‘‘Delfina Flores’? which was 
the first important painting she acquired. In the far gallery, there are nine Renoir 
paintings, two by Alfred Sisley, and ‘‘Harvest’’ by Camille Pissarro. 


School children discover a new world in 
the Brown Wing Auditorium where instruc- 
tors introduce them to examples of cur- 
rent works, such as the ‘‘Reclining Figure’”’ 
by Hepworth; ‘‘From The Plains’’ by 
Georgia O’Keefe; and ‘‘Head Icon’’ by 
Hepworth. 


Some of the museum’s leading master- 
pieces are found in Galleries 1 and 2, in- 
cluding from left, Picasso’s ‘‘Girl with 
Plume in Hat,’’ Picasso’s ‘‘Sylvette,”’ 
Modigliani’s ‘‘Girl With Blue Eyes,’’ Zo- 
rach’s “Victory Sculpture,’ Cezanne’s 
“River Bank,’’ and on the table, bronze 
“Nessus & Dejanira,’ by Giovanni da 
Bologna. Two of the most valuable ones, 
Cezanne’s ‘‘Portrait of Dr. Henri Gasquet,” 
and Gauguin’s ‘‘Self Portrait,’’ are also 
in this gallery. 


The lush gardens surrounding the mansion 
beautifully frame ‘‘Theseus Fighting the 
Minotaur’ by Antoine-Louis Barye, which 
is on display in the Sculpture Pavilion. 


This impressive collection of Santos were created to answer the need for altars and votive % 

figures which could not be transported easily from Mexico to the remote provinces. The The glassed Sculpture Pavilion of the 

Santero, makers of saints, developed their craft in the isolated area of greater New Emily Wells Brown Wing offers not only 

Mexico and produced one of the most original folk traditions in America. The collection a panoramic view of the grounds, but 

extends to furniture, textiles, pottery, jewelry, and even a small chapel. houses a sculpture collection that includes 
bronzes from left, ‘‘Mounted Huntsmen 
and Hounds,”’ by Mene, and ‘‘The Burgh- 
ers of Calais,’’ by Rodin. 
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Idol,” which she purchased for $16,000 
and is now worth at least $275,000. 

A great lover of New Mexico art, 
she collected colonial New Mexico 
benches, cabinets, carts, chests, orna- 
mental iron, Chimayo blankets and 
rugs, Navajo weaving, old Hopi and 
Zuni kachinas, costumes, beads, silver, 
baskets, and pottery which are on dis- 
play in the New Mexico Room that 
features the carved and painted votive 
images she also collected. 

A known philanthropist who helped 
not only young artists, she also aided 
the Catholic Church, a religion to 


which she was converted during her 
later years. When Texas sculptor 
Charles Umlaf was a struggling young 
artist, she commissioned him to create 
what he named the “Crucifixion,” 
which is a triumphant Christ on the 
cross. When Mrs. McNay died in 1950, 
she was buried in the shadow of 
Umlaf’s sculpture next to a priest and 
nun who were her close friends. 

Mrs. McNay left explicit instructions 
on how she wanted the museum estab- 
lished and chose a seven-member board 
of directors to execute her trust. Above 
all, she did not want the museum she 


A collection of Medieval art was the first large gift to the museum Bouts, the Jewel 


and was presented by Dr. and Mrs. Frederic Oppenheimer. Among 
the donations are, “‘Moses and The Burning Bush,’’ by Aelbert 


was founding to be a structure of cold 
walls—but a place of beauty with the 
comforts and warmth of a home. 

Although much of the elaborate fur- 
niture that once filled the home is 
gone, several pieces of intricately inlaid 
work are on exhibit. The painting col- 
lection is still about 80 percent Mrs. 
McNay’s, but the sculpture, print col- 
lection, and library of art books have 
mushroomed. 

Private donations and the efforts of 
an auxiliary organization known as the 
Friends of McNay have added appre- 
ciably to Mrs. McNay’s original collec- 


Cabinet is 16th Century Florentine; ‘‘Saint 
Catherine, Saint Barbara’’ is 16th Century Flemish; the 17th 
Century Flemish tapestry is a hunting scene in three panels. 


tion. Since her medium as an artist was 
watercolor, the organization has greatly 
increased the array of American water- 
colors including those by artists Wins- 
low Homer, John Marin, Childe Has- 
sam, Mary Cassatt, and Maurice Pren- 
dergast. 

Dr. and Mrs. Frederic G. Oppen- 
heimer donated the first major gift to 
the museum—their extensive collection 
of Gothic and Medieval paintings, 
sculpture, and decorative arts now 
housed in three galleries and loggias. 

The Emily Wells Brown Wing, 
which was added in 1970, is used to 
display monumental canvases, to hold 
lectures, concerts and receptions, and 
includes the glassed-in Sculpture Pavi- 
lion that has among the exhibits bronze 
studies for Rodin’s “Burghers of 
Calais,” Germaine Richier’s ‘The 
Leaf,” and works by Barye and Mene. 

What was once the dining room is 
still the scene of receptions and formal 
gatherings and includes a rich presen- 
tation of paintings by Renoir lent to 
the museum by Mrs. Aaeon A. Green. 

The most recent addition to the 
original building was the Sylvan and 
Mary Lang Galleries dedicated in 
March, which include a selection of 86 
major treasures McNay Director John 
P. Leeper describes as ‘“‘one of the most 
discriminating in the state.” The col- 
lection is valued at close to $1 million 
and includes modern sculpture, mod- 
ern French paintings, and American 
art. o 

From its inception, the museum has 
conducted active programs of lectures, 
concerts, and a Junior League spon- 
sored docent program responsible for 
conducting 12,000 elementary school 
children through the museum during 
the winter months. 

The McNay Art Institute is also the 
routine meeting site for the San An- 
tonio Art League, Texas Water Color 
Society, Battle of Flowers Association, 
Women’s Symphony Committee, and 
other cultural organizations. 

Since Mrs. McNay was an artist and 
empathized with the newcomers’ prob- 
lems, she was known to a small circle 
of artists and patrons as a generous 
benefactress. She carefully watched the 
progress of fresh, young artists at the 
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nearby San Antonio Art Institute and 
often supplied scholarships for ad- 
vanced study to more promising ones. 
Her home was always open to the 
art students and she often invited them 
to paint on the enticing patio. She even 
let them use art objects from her home 
as subjects. Today, the museum shows 
the works of individual beginning ar- 
tists who exhibit unusual] talent. 
Since Mrs. McNay was in tune with 


the artists of her age, she was dedi- 
cated to the belief that private and 
public collectors should give recogni- 
tion to great artists of their own time 
and to preserve their works for future 
generations rather than delegate such 
responsibility to another age. 
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The Marion Koogler McNay Art In- | 
stitute is a constant and beautiful re-— 
minder that she was a woman of rare ~ 


foresight. 


The Oppenheimer Collection is housed in three rooms upstairs and includes examples 
of early stained glass, tapestries, panelling, and gilded wood carvings from the 16th 
Century. This painting is by Alvise Vivarini (1442-1502). 


Showdown at 
San Jacinto 


WHEN THE SUN CAME UP OVER the prairie between 
Buffalo Bayou and the San Jacinto River on the morn- 
ing of April 21, 1836, about 800 Texans and approxi- 
mately 1,200 Mexicans were camped two miles apart 
waiting in uneasy quiet for battle. 

When the morning passed and there was no attack, 
soldiers in both armies decided the confrontation would 
come the following day. But at noon, the Texan officers 
held a council of war, the only one of the entire cam- 
paign. They at first decided to fight at dawn of the 
following day, but many of the men—including Gen- 
eral Sam Houston—wanted to fight immediately. 

So at 3:30 that afternoon, Houston lined up his men 
in a single rank and led them across the open prairie 
toward Santa Anna’s camp. To their surprise, they were 
not discovered until they were some 200 yards away. 

Luckily, the Mexican army was following custom and 
enjoying the siesta hour when they were aroused from 
their sleep with yells of “Remember the Alamo!” and 
“Remember Goliad!”, followed by gunfire. 

The contest hardly deserves to be called a battle be- 
cause the routed Mexicans fled in panic and within 18 
minutes over 600 were killed and the rest wounded or 
taken prisoner. 

Incredibly, only two Texans were killed and 23 
wounded—one of whom was Sam Houston. A report 
made the day following the battle said, “Major General 
Houston acted with great gallantry, encouraging his men 
to the attack and heroically charging in front of the 
infantry within a few yards of the enemy, receiving at 
the same time a wound in his leg.” 

Mexican reports of the battle agree in general with 
those of the Texans. Santa Anna even reported “... I 
was sleeping deeply when the din and fire of battle 
awoke me. I immediately became aware that we were 
being attacked and that great disorder prevailed. The 
enemy had surprised our advance guard... ” 

Caro, Santa Anna’s secretary and later a harsh critic 
of the “Napoleon of the West,” exhibited much disgust 
in recording: “Imagine our being surprised at four in the 
afternoon, in the middle of an open plain, with nothing 
to obstruct the view of the enemy from our front! They 
succeeded in advancing to within 200 yards from our 
trenches without being discovered, and from there they 
spread death and terror among our ranks.” 

Santa Anna—dressed as a private—was captured the 
following day and was recognized when his soldiers 
hailed him as “el presidente” when he was brought into 
the Texan camp. He was called before the wounded 
Houston—the scene that inspired the famous oil paint- 


ing that hangs in the State Capitol and is reproduced 
on the following pages. Many of the Texans who bitter- 
ly remembered the Mexican dictator’s order to kill the 
more than 350 prisoners at Goliad and the slaughter of 
nearly 200 Texans at the Alamo, wanted him executed 
immediately. 

Since the Mexican general feared for his life, he was 
a most agreeable prisoner and at the instruction of 
General Houston issued orders to his commanders to 
retreat to the western part of the state and to cease all 
military activities. 

After the Treaty of Velasco was signed providing for 
the cessation of hostilities and the removal of Mexican 
troops from Texas, a secret agreement was made that 
provided Santa Anna would use his influence in Mexico 
to obtain the recognition of Texas as an independent 
nation and that the boundary of Texas should not ex- 
tend beyond the Rio Grande. As a reward for signing 
the treaties, Santa Anna was to be sent immediately to 
Vera Cruz. 

Since a prisoner of war cannot sign a treaty, no one 
was surprised when the Mexican government repudiated 
Santa Anna’s agreements. The Texans also neglected 
their part of the bargain and did not release Santa Anna 
for several months. 

Although Mexican officials sent numerous orders to 
their military commanders to stop the retreat and con- 
tinue the occupation of Texas, the leaders in the field 
were losing men and had no choice but to move the 
army to Mexico as rapidly as possible. The survivors of 
Santa Anna’s great invasion army crossed the Rio 
Grande into Mexico in early June. 

Although few Mexicans would admit it, Texas was 
independent and would remain a republic for nine 
years. When Mexico made no real effort to reclaim it, 
Texas became part of the United States, setting off 
another war with Mexico. 

The campaign that followed resulted in the United 
States acquiring New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, Cali- 
fornia, Utah, and parts of Colorado, Wyoming, Kansas, 
and Oklahoma. What had started as a Texas victory at 
San Jacinto had eventually added nearly a million 
square miles—almost a third of the present continental 
United States—to the nation. & 
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Pretty Donna Varley runs across the rippling, desert-like sand 
dunes. Donna works in the District 6 office in Odessa. 


de Vert , Waspering Sands 


Photographs by Frank Lively 


PRIMITIVE MAN armed with stone weapons once stalked 
huge bison and elephants in the desert-like sandhills north- 
east of Monahans, but today modern man—armed with 
surfboards and sand buggies—comes looking for fun. 

Over 100,000 visitors a year drive out 36 miles on IH 20 
west of Odessa to slip and slide in the sand and jump off the 
sand dunes in the 4,000-acre Monahans Sandhills State Park. 

The miles and miles of barren sand offered little fun to the 
westward bound early pioneers, who mistakenly thought they 
meant sure death for travelers. 

Raiding Kiowas and Comanches knew the sandhills offered 
the only source of easily obtainable water for many miles 
and would dig trenches in the sand that would collect water. 
They used the dunes’ waterholes as rest stops on their way 
to and from plundering forays into Mexico. 

Squatting on many of the hills is an extension of a 40,000 
acre forest of the most unusual oak trees in North America— 
the largest ones barely exceeding 30 inches in height with 
roots as long as 90 feet. 


RARE FOREST—Donna stands knee-high in a forest of oak trees 
that stretches over 40,000 acres extending into parts of New 
Mexico. These Harvard oaks seldom reach more than three feet 
high, yet send down roots as far as 90 feet. 
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The profusion of shinnery oaks produces acorns one inch 
long and a half-inch wide compared to the mighty oak’s acorn 
barely one half-inch long. 

One botanist speculated that in no other forested section, 
including the Amazon Valley, can there be found a higher 
proportion of fruit to wood, which is why the sandhills at- 
tracted the Indians and wildlife. 

Many deer and javelina once roamed the area and some- 
times when the wind shifts the sand, stone metates used by 
the Indians to grind the acorns into paste are uncovered. 

In the late Pleistocene period the area was covered with 
grass and small lakes and was a favorite hunting ground for 
man. The bones of their game—bison and mastodons—and 
their primitive stone weapons are still found occasionally as 
the wind remolds the hills. 

Legends have also been uncovered by the wind. 

One involves buried gold bullion. A successful party of 
gold seekers was headed east with their treasure and would 
bury it every night, making sure each member of the party 
knew where the gold was hidden in case the rest of them 
were killed. When they reached the sandhills, they again 
buried the gold and despite the indications of Indians in the 
area, the night sentry fell asleep. The party was attacked and 
all were killed by the Indians. 

The sand covered the remains of the party’s supplies and 
not until years later when the dunes shifted again were they 
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uncovered, revealing ox bows, old guns, wagon wheels, and 
chuck boxes filled with groceries—but the gold was never 
found. It still lies there and has beckoned to many dreamers. 

A second legend is really a tall tale that involves Big Foot 
Wallace who camped in the dunes and tethered his favorite 
horse, Frijole, to a shrub. 

When Wallace awoke, Frijole was gone. He called and 
called and finally was answered by a pitiful neigh far above 
his head. He looked up to see his steed dangling among the 
boughs of a huge tree, almost choked to death by the picket 
rope with which he had been tethered. 

The legend says the wind had arisen during the night and 
shifted the sand from under the horse, and instead of being 
tied to a shrub, the horse had been secured to the topmost 
branch of a very large tree, a tree so gigantic that the lariat 
with which Frijole was tied was only long enough to let the 
horse reach halfway to the ground. 

The stories become especially eerie when campers gather 
around campfires and watch the shimmering dunes in the 
moonlight and listen to the mourning serenade of the coyotes. 

But camping is only one of the fun things to do at the 
park. Jumping off the dunes, jeep rides, nature walks, and 
picnics fascinate the tourists. The Sandhills Museum, located 
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LAND OF GIANTS—While the shinnery oaks remain dwarfed, the 
park’s sunflowers can tower up to eight feet above the sand dunes. 


just inside the entrance of the park, offers interesting botani- 
cal, archaelogical, historical, and geological exhibits. There 
are special displays of art, science, nature, crafts, and antiques 
which are changed frequently to give the visitors variety. 

And, of course, the most changing sights are the wind sculp- 
tures in sand. & 


NAPPY BIRTHDAY, COLUMBUS 


THE SMELL OF burning flesh filled 
the air late Sunday afternoon, March 6, 
1836. 

Black ribbons of smoke cut through 
the twilight over smoldering funeral 
pyres consuming the bodies of nearly 
200 Texans who had found death— 
instead of victory—at the Alamo that 
same morning. 

The news of the fall of the Alamo 
drifted eastward with the ominous 
smoke and set off a stampede of set- 
tlers rushing to escape the sword of the 
fearsome General Santa Anna. 

By March 19, Sam Houston and his 
ragtag army of fewer than 400 men 
had retreated from Gonzales, 69 miles 
from San Antonio, to Columbus— 
nearly 150 miles away from the ad- 
vancing Mexican army of 4,000 men. 

Mexican General Joaquin Sesma, on 
his way from San Antonio to Anahuac, 
reached the Colorado River on March 
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By Nanette Wiese 
Travel and Information Division 


21 and camped his 725 soldiers a mere 
two miles above Houston’s location on 
the winding river. The Texan forces 
swelled to 1,200 men and Houston 
considered attacking Sesma, then he 
changed his mind and again ordered 
retreat—and Columbus burned. 

The disgruntled Texans wanted to 
stand and fight but Houston eloquent- 
ly convinced them to set torches to the 
first Anglo-American settlement in 
Texas that had been carved out of the 
wilderness by members of Stephen F. 
Austin’s “Old Three Hundred” in 1823. 

For W. B. Dewees, who with Baron 
de Bastrop laid out the town and had 
fought the cannibal Karankawa Indians 
for what had been an Indian camp- 
ground called Montezuma, the destruc- 


Photographs courtesy Magnolia Homes Tour, Inc. 


MIGHTY OAK—When Houston burned the Columbus courthouse in 1836, the giant oak 


in the center of town seemed the logical place to hold court. Judge ‘‘Three-Legged Willie’”’ 
held the first district court under the oak canopy and found a man guilty of grand larceny. 


He sentenced him to 39 lashes and a $500 fine. . 


. but had to cancel the fine when he 


realized there wasn’t $500 west of the Colorado River. 


tion and abandonment of his town 
must have been a disheartening sight. 

As Houston’s men, disgusted with 
his decision to retreat, deserted the 
Texas army in droves to take care of 
families who were now vulnerable to 
the Mexican armies, Dewees wrote, 
“|... now you might behold children 
falling from the wagons which still 
kept on, leaving the children behind 

. all seemed to look out for them- 
Selves alone =. ~ 

As history shows, Sam Houston con- 
tinued the “Runaway Scrape” until he 
reached San Jacinto. In a surprise at- 
tack—shouting “Remember the Alamo! 
Remember Goliad!”—Houston and his 
men came down on the Mexican camp 
in the siesta hour and within 18 min- 
utes killed 630 Mexicans and took 730 
prisoners. 

Dr. Pleasant Rose, whose daughter 
Dilue became one of Columbus’ most 
celebrated residents because of her 
memoirs rich with facts about Texas 
revolutionary leaders, had fled with 
his family before the advancing 
armies. They had been on the road 
for five weeks when a rider told them 
of Houston’s victory. Dr. Rose turned 
toward home, stopping at the San 
Jacinto battleground. “We were glad to 
leave the battlefield, for it was a grue- 
some sight. We camped that night on 
the prairie, and could hear the wolves 
how! and bark as they devoured the 
dead.” 

When Dewees returned to his farm 
in Columbus, he learned there were no 
settlers west of the Colorado. He hired 
two men to stay with him and fight 
the Indians. His fields were in ruin and 
food was sparse. The armies had de- 
pleted the crop storages and frightened 
away all the game. Dewees wrote, “... 
some of us have tried to raise a late 
crop by planting in June, but this ex- 
periment has not succeeded well. What 
we are to do I know not, but I trust 
some way will be provided for us...” 


TOWER OF STRENGTH—When Columbus 
built a water tower in 1865, it was built 
right. In 1912, after the city constructed 
a new receptacle, dynamite was used to 
attempt to remove the old tower. The 
three-foot thick walls—containing 400,000 
bricks—didn’t even feel the explosion. 


But Dewees kept working his land 
and when his neighbors returned, a 
new Columbus began to take shape. 
Today—137 years later—jet-age travel- 
ers whisk by the sleepy, oak-canopied 
town on IH 10 and SH 71 oblivious to 
the historical treasure chest close by 
along the Colorado River. 

But to’ most of the 3,500 residents of 
Columbus, each of the town’s 150 years 
represents a link in a golden chain that 
binds them to their forefathers. In an 
almost Faulkneresque way, today in 
Columbus is defined in terms of yes- 
terday. 

That is precisely why between May 
11 and May 20, whiskers and mus- 
taches, crinolined missses, buggies and 
surreys, freshly polished antiques, and 
the scent of magnolias will play major 
roles in Columbus’ 150th birthday 
party. 

At the heart of the Columbus Ses- 
quicentennial celebration are the mem- 


bers of the Magnolia Homes Tour, Inc. 
—a group that organized in 1961 with 
only 10 members all sharing a desire 
to preserve the “unique culture, tradi- 
tion, and heritage of the area.” 

Why not take advantage of Colum- 
bus’ most abundant asset—example 
upon example of Victorian and early 
Texas architecture, the members asked. 
The Magnolia Homes Tour was born 
and has blossomed each year until this 
year when it will be expanded into a 
nine-day celebration involving almost 
all of the townspeople. 

“Columbus doesn’t try to be another 
Natchez,” explains Mrs. Judy Gates, 
who is chairman of this year’s tour 
committee. “We are interested in res- 
toration for educational purposes and 
preservation to help the community. 
We started by buying the Brandon 


House that is 100 years old. It’s not 
particularly historical, but a good 
example of a middle class house in 
Victorian Columbus—one like grand- 
ma lived in.” 

Mrs. Gates acknowledges she’s still 
a newcomer to Columbus since, “I’ve 
only been here 22 years,” but admits 
she has the Columbus fever. “My hus- 
band and I love it here,” she says as 
she glances through her glass patio 
doors that face the Colorado River 
where the Riverboat Moccasin Queen 
once plied its way upstream laden with 
cotton. 

“One of our hardest problems is to 
keep from making things too pretty. 
We want to always make it as realistic 
as possible,” she explains. “Our com- 
mittee reads everything it can find on 
early life in Columbus and consults 
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TAIT TOWNHOUSE—One of the most gracious homes in Columbus is the Southern plan- 


tation style house built by Dr. Charles William Tait after he returned from service as a 
surgeon in the Confederate Army. The house is filled with lovely family heirlooms. 


with other historical societies to ex- 
plore every possibility of restoring as 
closely as possible to the way it was.” 

Columbus is the kind of town that 
would not disappoint the most avid 
student of Texas history. The streets 
bear the names of Texas heroes— 
Crockett, Milam, Travis, Bowie, Hous- 
ton, Bonham—and the courthouse 
square, ringed by fragrant magnolia 
trees, is still the center of commerce. 
The streets are often interrupted by 
aged, spreading oak trees that seeming- 
ly rise out of the pavement to defy the 
advent of the horseless carriage. 

In fact, after Houston burned the 
courthouse, one of the town’s most 
celebrated figures—Judge ‘“Three-Leg- 
ged Willie’—held Colorado County’s 
first district court beneath the huge 
Columbus Oak that cast its shadow on 
the present county seat. 

The oak’s trunk measures 20 feet 
around and has branches that extend 
some 120 feet . . . an impressive setting 
for a trial. Robert McAlpin William- 
son earned his unusual nickname be- 
cause a crippling disease left one of his 
legs permanently bent at the knee. He 
strapped it behind him and walked on 
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SWEET ADELINE—Along with the beauti- 
ful antiques in the Brandon house, tour 
guests will be treated to the strains of 
tunes their grandmothers played on an 
old-fashioned spinet. 


LAWN PARTY—A bevy of colorful lasses relax in the shade of a tall tree on the lawn of 
the Dilue Rose Harris house. One of the highlights of the tour, the modest house is a 
rare example of tabby construction using gravel and lime that is plastered over and 
scored to appear as stone. 


a wooden leg—an oddity because he 
had trousers made with three legs to 
accommodate both his maimed right 
limb and the wooden peg. 

He was as hard as the men he had 
to face in the still untamed frontier, 
and once in a hostile community, he 
unpacked his law books from his sad- 
dle bags, took his place behind a table 
on which he laid a pistol and rifle, and 
called, ““Hear ye, hear ye, court for the 
third district is now in session or some- 
body’s going to get killed.” 

On another occasion a drunken law- 
yer was arguing a case when Judge 
Williamson asked, “Where is the law 
to support your contention?” The at- 
torney drew a knife and said, “There’s 
the law.” The judge pulled his pistol, 
pointed it at the lawyer, and answered, 
“Yes, and there’s the Constitution.” 

But the first case he tried under the 
oak is the one most Columbus folk re- 
member best. It was a charge of grand 
larceny. The accused pleaded guilty 
and threw himself on the mercy of the 
court. The judge decreed the prisoner 
should receive 39 lashes on his bare 
back, be branded in the right hand 
with the letter “T’ (for thief), and 
fined $500. He was to be jailed until 
he paid the fine. But “Three-Legged 
Willie’ had to remit the fine when he 
realized there wasn’t $500 anywhere 


west of the Colorado River. 

Across the square from the Colum- 
bus Oak, the Magnolia Home Tour, 
Inc.’s latest acquisition stands ready 
for restoration—the Stafford Opera 
House. 

Millionaire cattleman Bob Stafford, 
who was killed in a feud in 1890 that 
present-day descendants still don’t want 
to discuss, spent $50,000 on the two- 
story building and used the first floor 
for his bank. 

It was designed by N. J. Clayton, an 
architect best known for the Gover- 
nor’s Palace in Galveston and_ the 
Driskill Hotel in Austin, which is one 
reason the group wanted to preserve 
the structure now used as a garage. 

On opening night, a 15-foot chande- 
lier with 60 jets of light produced by 
burning compressed gasoline vapors 
illuminated the gowned and feathered 
ladies dazzling in their finest jewels, 
and the men in white ties and tails. 
Miss Lillian Russell was the opening 
night star in the daring play, “As In A 
Looking Glass,” which was the first 
time a woman had ever smoked on 
stage. 

The grandeur is now as faded as a 
withered rose, but Mrs. Gates and the 
tour members are anxious to bring it 
back to life. 

“Up until now we always used local 


funds, but we hope for outside assis- 
tance with the Opera House because it 
is expected to take at least $250,000 to 
restore,” she says. “Restoration is so 
much more expensive than building.” 

When guests from nearby Houston, 
San Antonio, Austin, and all over 
Texas come to the birthday party, 
there will be more than cake and 


SOUTHERN BLOOM—The fragrant magnolia trees that encircle the courthouse square 


homemade ice cream waiting. Side- 
walk cafes, melodramas, a_ historical 
pageant with a cast of over 300, an- 
tique shows, entertainment by the 


Magnolia Belles on the courthouse 
square, surrey rides, art shows, ole’ 
time trotting races, and even a skit 
about “Three-Legged Willie’ will be 
dished out in hearty helpings to the 


inspired the name Magnolia Belles for a group of young women dressed in antebellum 
frocks and picture hats, who will entertain visitors on the square during the celebration. 


sesquicentennial celebrants. 

The main fare, of course, will be the 
homes tour that will offer a closer look 
at what Columbus is all about. Hosts 
and hostesses dressed in the finery of 
the 1800’s will introduce the Twen- 
tieth Century visitors to the Brandon 
House and Stafford Opera House, in 
addition to: 

—Raumonda, which is an example 
of Victorian architecture reminiscent of 
the Greek Revival period. The house 
retains its original grained painting on 
woodwork, brass stair corner plates, 
three fireplaces with white marble 
mantles, and is furnished with Empire 
and Victorian antiques. 

—Tait Compound is a restoration of 
one of only two existing plantation 
compounds in Texas. The compound 
is composed of a story-and-a-half house 
of improved “dog run” type with the 
date 1847 carved on a log beam in the 
living room, a barn, slave quarters, 
stables and burial grounds. 

—The Dilue Rose Harris house is a 
modest example of tabby construction 
(gravel and lime, plastered over and 
scored to appear as stone), which is 
unique to the area. Mrs. Harris was a 
pioneer Texas woman who was ac- 
quainted with the leaders of the Texas 
Revolution. Her memoirs were pub- 
lished in the “quarterly of the Texas 
Historical Association” and are a pri- 
mary source of early Texas history. 
The house is filled with antiques of 
early Texas origin. 

For Columbus residents, probably 
the highlight of the celebration will be 
a reunion of the original settlers’ de- 
scendants who are expected to flock 
home from all over the country to em- 
brace each other and the past. 

All in all, Mrs. Gates thinks the 
tours and celebration will give Colum- 
bus a real vitality. 

It must be true. Instead of putting 
up plastic facades in front of many of 
the downtown stores, the merchants 
are taking them down and exploring 
the possibilities of natural beauty. Why, 
Untermeyer’s, one of the oldest stores 
on the square, just painted the exterior 
accentuating the original brickwork in 
two shades of pleasing green. Anything 
can happen now. &@ 
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Austin American- Statesman — Senator 
Charles Herring introduced Tuesday a res- 
olution in the Texas Senate asking the 
Highway Department to acquire and set 
aside undeveloped areas bordering IH 35 
South of Town Lake as a scenic easement. 

The resolution also recommends acqui- 
sition of the drainage easement.on Harper 
Creek between Oltorf and Town Lake, plus 
the narrow portion lying between this 
area and the highway. . . and other green 
areas that may be necessary ‘‘to main- 
tain a visual continuity and preserve the 
only remaining scenic entrance to the 
Capital City of Texas.” 


Dallas Morning News, in an editorial— 
Texas drivers ranked behind only those 
of California and New York in the number 
of vehicle-miles driven in 1972 as U.S. 
motorists accumulated one trillion, 250 
million miles during the year, according 
to the Federal Highway Administration. 

Texans logged 70.7 billion vehicle-miles 
compared with Californians’ 118 billion. 

Considering Texas has the _ nation’s 
best highway system, we’d bet the state’s 
drivers were far ahead in the number of 
“‘bump-free”’ miles traveled. 


Houston Post, with an Austin dateline 
—wWhen seven persons died in a bus-truck 
collision on a 22-foot wide bridge near 
Fort Stockton Wednesday night, plans for 
dual bridges to replace it were sitting on 
a desk in the State Highway Department 
in Austin, but there was no money to 
build them. 

The bridge on which the collision oc- 
curred was one of 3,685 bridges under 
26 feet wide in Texas. 

There are 1,348 bridges under 20 feet 
wide. Just to fix them would take 15 
years, based on current work rates and 


impounded funds. By then, hundreds 
more will be obsolete. 
‘It's just a matter of financing,’’ said 


Marcus Yancey, assistant state highway 
engineer of the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment. ‘‘It—the Fort Stockton bridge—was 
one of the top priorities in the state. 
Plans were complete and sitting in the 
Austin office.” 

He said project bids were to have been 
let for replacing the structure several 
months ago, but there was no money, so 
the bids were scheduled for April, 

“The accident could still have occur- 
red,’’ Yancey said. 

How fast the bridges are widened de- 
pends on whether there is money to do 
it. State-maintained bridges deemed sub- 
standard are repaired or replaced at the 
rate of about 75 to 100 each year, Yancey 
Said. 
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Most highway officials blame the lack 
of repair money on the federal govern- 
ment. Yancey said federal highway money 
Officially trickled away in January, and 
repairs in Texas now are being financed 
with state funds. 

The life of a bridge, said Yancey, on 
the smaller roads is only about 40 to 50 
years. 

“You build a bridge in 1948 according 
to standards at that time,’’ he said. ‘“‘The 
speed limit was 45 miles per hour. But 
automobile speeds and cars change every 
year. You can’t change the bridge every 
year. The bridge at Fort Stockton was 
considered wide at the time it was de- 
signed. Lanes were 11 feet wide. Cars 
were six feet. Now they’re eight feet 
wide.” 


Greenville Herald-Banner, in an_ edi- 
torial—Nearly eight years have passed 
since Congress passed the Highway Beau- 
tification Act of 1965 with a determina- 
tion to rid American highways of unsight- 
ly billboards. Now we learn that only 10 
percent of an estimated 700,000 bill- 
boards banned under the law have ac- 
tually been removed. 

Even worse, a loophole in the law has 
permitted at least 2,500 of the billboards 
that were razed to be replaced with a new 
kind of “jumbo sign’, some of them 
towering as high as 60 feet over stretches 
of otherwise scenic landscape. 

Congress has established a_ national 
policy of phasing out highway billboards. 
If there are loopholes in the 1965 Act, 
they should be closed. Above all, Con- 
gress should resist attempts to weaken it 
even more. 


Amarillo Globe-Times—Lack of a high- 
way aid appropriation in 1972 is delaying 
six projects in the Amarillo district, with 
an estimated cost of $9,184,000. Mostly 
the cost is shared, one half state and one 
half federal. 

Lakeside ‘‘Suicide’’ Road running north 
and south just west of the Amarillo Air 
Terminal is the chief concern to Amarillo. 
This is the eastern segment of Loop 335. 
Estimated cost is $5,088,000 including 
overpasses that will span railroads. 


Wichita Falls Times—After more than 
34 years of building and maintaining the 
highway system in and around Wichita 
Falls, assistant district engineer L. E. 
Morris is going to take time to enjoy it. 

“! plan to do a lot of traveling and va- 
cationing,”’ said Morris, who retired, ef- 
fective Feb. 1. ‘‘l have truly enjoyed par- 
ticipating in building our fine highway 
system. Now | plan to enjoy using it.” 


years, Morris added, “‘It hue a a ae 
sure to live here and work for the people 


They are the top of the organizational _ 


chart under which we at the Hines 
Department work.”’ 
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Lubbock Journal, in a letter to the edi. 


a ‘ 


tor—A drastic curtailment of the Texas 


highway construction program is -immi- 


nent because the 92nd Congress did not 


pass the 1972 Highway Act. 


If Congress does not pass a highway 


bill early in 1973, Texas will be limited 


to building farm to market roads and to — 
maintenance of existing roads, and major — 


construction will be idle. 
. | urge you and your readers to 


ae 
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write your Congressmen and Senators re- — 


questing passage of Federal-aid highway 
legislation without diversion of Highway 
Trust Fund monies for other purposes. 

lf the Highway Trust Fund is diverted, 
we in Texas stand to lose our mobility 
and possibly our lives. 


San Antonio Light, in an editorial— 
Texas has a new highway engineer, and 
he’s a worthy successor to the one who 
has just retired. 

The new engineer is B. L. DeBerry, a 
35-year veteran of the state department. 
He has been assistant highway engineer 
for the past five years. 

As No. 1 aide to J. C. Dingwall, former 
state highway engineer, DeBerry was in 
on the major highway planning for Texas, 
and we trust he will do a good job in 
continuing Dingwall’s efforts. 

We need the state’s continued leader- 
ship in solving the North Freeway dilem- 
ma. We need DeBerry’s counsel and hard 
work in solving San Antonio’s shame—the 
delay of the North Freeway. 


Kilgore News Herald, in an editorial— 
Lloyd Bentsen is right and President Nix- 
on is wrong on the vital matter of a 
Highway Trust Fund. The President favors 
raiding the Highway Trust Fund for mass 
transit in the big cities. Texas Senator 


Bentsen says no. We hope Bentsen wins — 


but he has a tough assignment, opposing 
the Nixon administration and the nation’s 
largest cities. 


First, the word trust should mean what 


it says. Gasoline and other taxes were 
put on the users of highways and the 
money was to be kept in a trust fund, for 
use only on highways. Another good rea- 
son for opposing this unfair and immoral 
action is that there is no money to spare 
in the Highway Trust Fund. 
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Joseph P. McKenna, a professor of economics at the University of Missouri—St. Louis and a noted authority on 
urban transit, is currently conducting a research project on mass transit for the U. S, Department of Transporta- 
tion. In his address last fall to the annual American Automobile Association meeting in Detroit, he debunked 
many of the arguments for rapid transit and also offered some constructive criticism of highway programs. 


RAPID TRANSIT 


a solution in search of a problem 


Lately it seems that almost every magazine, newspaper, 
and congressional hearing assures us that rapid transit is 
the solution for America’s cities. I confess that I read 
these statements with the same puzzzlement I sometimes 
find when reading student examination papers: “If this 
is the answer, what is the question?” 

Many of the statements can be traced to a common 
phenomenon I call Manhattan mania—the proposition 
that anything which New York has is obviously what the 
rest of the country is dying to share. 

Other times we seem to be witnessing another instance 
of the Steel-mill Syllogism. It is a common observation 
among economists that the reasoning in underdeveloped 
countries runs like this: 

All great countries have steel mills. 
We want to become a great country. 
Therefore, we must build a steel mill. 


Never mind that we may not have coal or iron ore. 
Build it anyway. 
In our case the syllogism runs: 
Great cities have subways. 
We want to become a great city. 
Therefore, we must build a subway. 


Again, do not ask whether the right conditions are 
present. 

Whether it is steel mills or subways, it is imperative 
that we examine these preconditions before we start to dig. 
Three conditions are an absolute necessity for subways: 
high density work, high density residence, and clearly de- 
fined corridors between the two. 

The first, and perhaps most neglected of all, is the exis- 
tence of high density work. In the Nineteenth Century, 
merchants and manufacturers clustered near transporta- 
tion, especially the wharves and railyards. Accordingly, 
the banks, lawyers, and insurers who dealt with them clus- 
tered there, too. It used to be called the “business district.” 
We now have to add a word and call it “central business 


district,” an indication that it is now only one of many. 
Two changes are primarily responsible for the decentrali- 
zation: the truck provided more flexible goods transporta- 


tion and lessened the dependence upon rail and water. 
We find thousands of workers per acre in lower Man- 


hattan or the federal triangle in Washington, but less than 
a hundred per acre in many manufacturing complexes. 
Subway stations in lower Manhattan are used by thous- 
ands; a station in the average industrial park would not 
generate enough traffic to pay the ticket seller. 

The same argument applies to residential density. If 
people live mainly in high-rise apartments, there will be 
plenty of customers within elevator and walking distance 
of the station. Such is the pattern in New York and in 
many European cities. The dominant form of residence in 
most American cities is the single family home, usually on 
larger and larger lots. As the density thins, fewer and 
fewer people will use any given station, and its economic 
feasibility declines. 

Let me offer just a few examples: New York City has 
25,000 people per square mile in the five boroughs, even 
more in Manhattan. Toronto, whose success has been 
widely advertised, also has a density near 25,000. Signifi- 
cantly, the Toronto lines do not extend into the suburbs. 
In contrast, Detroit has only 11,000 people per square 
mile, St. Louis has 10,000, and Los Angeles, 6,000. Sub- 
urban densities are even lower. Yet all three of these cities 
are planning rapid transit systems! 

In other words, most American cities have none of the 
conditions necessary to justify subways. 

How did this condition of our cities come about? The 
usual culprit is the automobile, and it is true that the auto- 
mobile made this dispersion possible. But culprit is hardly 
the word. American consumers were not forced to buy 
automobiles and move to the suburbs. Instead, they ra- 
tionally chose to move where they could have space and 
lawns, knowing that they were imposing on themselves 
both time and money costs in getting to work and shop- 
ping, but believing that the gains were worth the cost. Far 
from accepting blame, the automobile can take credit for 
enabling most Americans to choose the housing and 
neighborhood they wanted. 

The experience in both Chicago and Toronto indicates 
that new subway lines attract 90 percent of their customers 
from buses and only 10 percent from automobiles. BART, 
the Bay Area Rapid Transit, has finally gone into opera- 
tion, only four years late and several hundred million dol- 
lars over budget. We will be inundated by statistics telling 
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us how many passengers it carries. Look closely at these 
statistics. How many of these riders transferred from the 
bus? Further, remember that there are millions of trips 
daily in the area—how many of them are nor riding 
BART? 

Perhaps the subway can keep us from “paving over our 
cities.” We are told that 25 to 40 percent of our cities are 
devoted to the automobile. However, most of this land is 
in local and arterial streets, which were there before the 
automobile and would still be necessary if private auto- 
mobiles are banned. In fact, the newer areas, built since 
the automobile, have less pavement than the older ones, 
largely because fewer cross streets are necessary. 

What about pollution? The car is a serious source of 
pollution, though not the only one. It is significant that 
Los Angeles with its freeways has cleaner air than New 
York with its subways, largely because Los Angeles took 
pollution seriously and cleaned up the stationary sources. 
The truth is that the only way to clean up automobile 
pollution is to clean up automobiles. Rapid transit will 
not attract enough customers to be effective. 

But we must provide transportation to the old, the 
young, and the poor, those who cannot drive. What these 
people need is better bus service, which can come close 
to their homes, instead of subways with stops every mile 
or so. How are they to get to the stations and manage the 
stairs? The present state of bus service in America is a 
national disgrace, largely because our planners seem to 
prefer dreams of elegant transportation over the reality of 
practical needs. 

So far I have been negative, indicating why we should 
not build subways. Must we then do nothing and let the 
traffic jams get worse and worse? Certainly not. 

First, we should build more urban expressways. How- 
ever, I would hope that our highway departments would 
begin to use some expertise from the social sciences in- 
stead of exclusively from engineering. It is not necessary 
that highways cut neighborhoods in half, but they often 
seem to. Well-designed highways could actually bound 
neighborhoods and draw them closer together, as well as 
provide barriers between industrial and residential areas, 
or other non-compatible uses. If we admit that express- 
ways are walls, we could put them where they will do the 
most good instead of harm. 

Second, we can make the highways we have function 
better. Monitored highways which allow only enough ac- 
cess to permit the cars on the road to run freely have been 
used successfully in many cities, though I am told they 
failed here in Detroit. Other similar experiments should 
be made. 

Third, we can drastically improve our bus systems. 
Buses on monitored highways can provide fast service. 

Fourth, we need substantial development of people 
movers for areas of high congestion like downtown, air- 
ports, university campuses, and large shopping centers. 


The automobile cannot serve this function, and buses serve 
it only partially. 

Finally, we should look with close attention at the newer 
developments, usually called personal rapid transit. Such 
systems provide small vehicles under automated control, 
with stations off the line and non-stop runs from origin to 
destination. An extensive network of this type could pro- 
vide an automated equivalent of the only transportation 
which is better than the private automobile—the chauf- 
fered automobile. 

Many of these suggestions will require money, and we 
will hear more and more proposals to use highway trust 
fund and state highway funds for “balanced transporta- 
tion.” There is an enormous difference between user fees 
and general taxes. If highway taxes are thought of as user 
fees, it is appropriate that they should be levied in propor- 
tion to use and the gasoline tax serves reasonably well. 
Once such taxes are used for other purposes than roads, 
they cease to become fees and become general taxes. 
Judged as general taxes, gasoline taxes are terrible, falling 
too heavily on the poor. Since mileage driven is not pro- 
portional to income, the tax paid by the poor is a higher 
proportion of their income than the tax paid by the rich. 
Some work I have done indicates that the gasoline tax is 
about 50 percent more regressive than the general] sales 
tax. 

However, the simple slogan of “highway taxes for high- 
way use” conceals a great deal of discrimination, too. The 
first is the bias for building highways in rural areas. The 
cities pay a far greater share of the tax than they get back 
in highways. It is true that city dwellers do use rural high- 
ways, but it is not the poor of the cities who do so. 

There is a bias toward the commuter from those who 
drive in other hours. We build roads to try to carry rush- 
hour loads, which means they are not necessary for off- 
peak use. Nevertheless, the off-peak driver pays the same 
tax as the peak hour user. Tolls levied only at rush hour 
would be a far better method of finance, and could be 
combined with my previous suggestion of monitored high- 
ways. 

There is a serious discrimination against the users of 
arterial streets. Three fourths of the taxes paid in urban 
areas are paid by users of these streets, but very little 
highway money goes to them. They are financed generally 
by the people of the cities through their property taxes. 

Present highway taxes are unfair and need serious re- 
vamping. That does not mean that they should be used 
for transit, but it does mean that more money should go 
to cities. If cities use their increased affluence for transit, 
that is one possibility, but the money might also go to 
schools or police. 

Continue to fight the direct diversion of highway funds 
to other transportation, but please do not automatically 
approve their present use. It deserves a new and very hard 
look. 
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MAN OF THE WEST—Bob West is a rug- 
ged western type who appreciates the 
hardships cowhands face on the Texas 
High Plains. 


Carving His Niche in Leather 


Photographs and story by Larry Upshaw 
Travel and Information Division 


It’s A WONDER that Bob West can 
look back with pleasure on the younger 
days when he cowboyed his way 
around the Texas High Plains. After 
all, he developed a severe dislike for 
those long days, hard-riding horses, 
and especially mesquite thorns. 

“You get those suckers in your legs, 
your arms, just all over,” he said. “You 
have to protect yourself from them in 
this country, or theyll put you out of 
commission.” 

He gave up the range 18 years ago 
when he joined the Highway Depart- 
ment. But the chief inspector in the 
Post residency never forgot that ranch 
hands, regulars on the rodeo circuit, 
and jockeys—people who make their 
living on the backs of horses—all need 
top quality gear to make their work 
easier. 

His feeling for craftsmanship has 
made him one of the best leather 


LEATHERY LOOK—Many special tools are needed to carve intricate designs on leather 
belts and saddles. Soaking rawhide in water makes the work easier, and a coat of varnish 
preserves the leather. 
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workers in this section of the state. He 
calls his service Bob West Saddle Re- 
pairs, and he can make a stiff, weather- 
beaten saddle new and comfortable. 
But he also crafts belts, fixes shoes, 
and produces custom-made chaps. 

“I make my stuff for the pros,” Bob 
said. ““A cowboy will put his chaps on 
before sunup, take them off for din- 
ner, and wear them until late in the 
evening. I even outfit 10 of the top 
jockeys in the country. They wear my 
chaps when they exercise their mounts. 
They have to be comfortable and fit 
right.” 

Bob doesn’t encourage business from 
the occasional rider, because he feels 
that person can get adequate chaps in 
any western wear shop. Besides, he 
noted, “I would have to put in too 
many hours. I won’t allow this work to 
interfere with my work with the High- 
way Department. That’s too important 
to me, and I wouldn’t enjoy doing my 
leather work full time anyway. This 
way I work a few hours in the evening 
and some on the weekends, and it’s a 
great way to relax. It’s just an ad- 
vanced hobby.” 

Most of Bob’s customers feel he 
takes his hobby seriously, so they keep 
using his goods. His shop isn’t the 
easiest place to find, located behind 
his house a few miles southwest of 
Post on FM 669. But he’s three to six 
months behind on the fancier models 
of chaps, so evidently enough people 
feel it’s worth the effort to seek him 
out. 

The craftsman just finished a cus- 
tom-made pair of chaps for a local 
ranch foreman. The chaps cost $96, 
which is two to three times more than 
a ready-made pair would cost. 

“These should last him 10 years, 
used every day,” Bob said. “A cowboy 
uses chaps for three reasons. The 
leather chaps rubbing against the 
leather saddle helps hold a man in the 
saddle, and this is especially important 


for a guy riding a cutting horse. Chaps 
also keep mesquite thorns and cactus 
from sticking you, and they reduce the 
amount of wear against your legs. 
That’s why they need to be custom- 
made, to get just the right fit in the 
legs.” 

A quality pair of chaps will take 
Bob 12 hours of constant work. He 
makes western belts in a fraction of 
that time, and gets satisfaction out of 
the intricate designs he cuts in leather. 

Sometimes he makes belts of other 
materials. 

“A boy from Texas Tech—he’s on 
the rodeo team—killed a rattler out on 
the Cap Rock, and it was a beaut,” 
Bob said. “I sold him on a buckle that 
ran about $55, and I made him a rat- 
tlesnake belt.” 

Ranching was one of Bob’s first 
loves, and an uncle who was a cattle 
buyer did his best to keep him inter- 
ested. Young Bob worked for the 
Highway Department in Lubbock until 
1957, when the Post residency was 
opened. 

The THD employee maintained a 
small herd of cattle until just a few 
years ago when “it got to where the 
cows needed attention whenever the 
Highway Department needed me. The 
cattle had to go.” 

When Bob started to build his 
leatherworking business four years ago, 
he bought out a bootmaker in Mem- 
phis, Texas. Equipment covers the 
floors and walls of his shop. Many of 
the machines are priceless devices— 
like two harness machines—that aren’t 
made today. 

Does a shop full of equipment help? 
“You can get things done much quick- 
er,” he said, “but those heavy needles 
will really put a hole through your 
finger.” 

Rebuilding saddles is a regular hob- 
by, but Bob will only make boot and 
shoe repair as a courtesy to his regular 
customers. 

Probably Bob’s biggest headache is 
getting enough rawhide. Most of the 
domestic leather is going overseas for 
shoes, and the leather processors can 
make more money doing that. 

“The price now is_ unbelievable,” 
Bob mentioned. “Leather has gone up 


TWO LITTLE TUGS—Chaps should be easy to get on and off, Bob West explains, and 


they should feel natural when you walk. Here he pulls on a new pair with little effort. 
“‘They’re too long for me,” he said, ‘‘but they’ll fit the man | measured them for.” 


about 300 percent in the last two to 
threesyears. 

To produce leather goods with a dis- 
tinctive flair, Bob makes many of his 
own hand devices for tooling a belt or 
a saddle. Most of the store-bought 
tools are too flimsy for repeated work 
and he is the type of person who can't 
stand shoddy workmanship. 

“I couldn't buy my-family shoes in 
a store if I had to,” Bob declared 
“They make these things with plastic 
heels and soles, and they just wear out 
and you can’t do anything with them. 
I save money and a lot of trouble by 
getting custom-made shoes and fixing 
them myself.” 


Another handicraft Bob makes only 
for himself and friends is knives. 

“I gave one to Oscar Crain (former 
district engineer) when he retired 
earlier this year. And I gave Bruce 
Bryan (former assistant district engi- 

> when he was honored for 
ars with the Department. They 
: just gifts. I don’t sell them.” 

He also made a knife for fellow 
craftsman James Eddleman, a District 
5 employee known as the Birdman of 
Lubbock for his distinctive carving of 
birds. Eddleman uses a Bob West 
blade for his carvings. After all, those 
High Plains hobbyists have to stick 
together. [9 
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To and From Our Readers 


Something For Your Old Age 

Employees reaching mandatory re- 
tirement age will now receive a lump 
sum payment for all accumulated va- 
cation leave not taken. Before March 
1, any Department employee who 
reached 65 had to take his vacation 
time before his retirement became ef- 
fective or he would lose credit for the 
leave. 

Now the retiring employee may con- 
tinue to work through the month in 
which he becomes 65, and will receive 
the money along with his final month’s 
pay. 

This payment provision does not ap- 
ply to employees taking early retire- 
ment, or to compensatory time due an 
employee reaching 65. 


Beyond the Call of Duty 

Sometimes a counselor at a Highway 
Department tourist bureau does more 
than give directions and suggest tours. 
Dr. George Brister of Oklahoma City 


THANKS TO 
: CLIFF KARBE@. 


"HE WAS ONE OF MY GEST MEN TILL HE TRIED TO SIGN THE 
EXPRESSWAY INTERCHANGE !" 


writes about the heroics of Robert 
Boone at the Gainesville bureau: 

“We want to express our apprecia- 
tion for the concern and help we re- 
ceived from a young man at your tour- 
ist bureau recently. My wife suffered 
a laceration from the wind slamming 
our car door (shut on her hand) and 
was bleeding profusely. This young 
man’s quick, incisive action plus his 
willingness to lead us personally to the 
emergency entrance at the Gainesville 
Hospital were most helpful.” 


Tops in Travel Data 

Frank Hildebrand, executive direc- 
tor of the Texas Tourist Development 
Agency and a former D-16 employee, 
has been named secretary of the new 
United States Travel Data Center’s 
board of trustees. 

Other trustees represent the travel 
and recreation research interests of 
business and the academic community. 
The center, headquartered in Washing- 


ton, D.C., will gather and generate ~ 
Statistics for proper planning of the 
nation’s $50 billion travel industry. In — 
addition, the center will begin to esti- 
mate the annual gross travel product, — 
the first national measure of the travel | 
portion of the gross national product. | 

Hildebrand is one of only two state © 
travel directors on the national board. 


Christian’s New Role : 

Archie Christian, who retired as right — 
of way engineer from the Department — 
in December, did not sit down to 
“vegetate.” Shortly after his retirement, 
he announced “The Capitol Liaison — 
Service,” a service he is uniquely quali- - 
fied to handle. Christian has offered 
his expertise to utility companies 
operating in Texas to help solve any 
problems they may have with state 
agencies. During his 16 years as right 
of way engineer, he said he saw the 
need for such a service, especially when 
a company might send as many as 
three men in a private airplane to Aus- 
tin to discuss their problems with the 
Right of Way Division. 

Ironically, Christian’s first client was 
an outdoor sign company—the kind of 
organization his division had been busy 
trying to regulate when he left the De- 
partment. 


Swing Out 

Now hear this, you swingers. Golf 
club swingers, that is. The Dallas 
district has extended a statewide in- 
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vitation to Department employees to 
participate in the district’s annual one- 
day, 18-hole golf tournament on Sat- 
urday, August 11. Swingers tee off at 
11 am. at the Tenison Memorial 
(west) Golf Course in Dallas. Fee is 
$8.50 per person, which includes green 
fee, prizes, and a picnic for golfers and 
their families. If a golfer wants a riding 
cart, he should send his check for 
$12.25 (which includes entry fee) by 
August 2 and made payable to tourna- 
ment chairman M. R. Bradshaw. Brad 
says entries will be limited to 60, so 
it’s first come, first served. If he re- 
ceives more than 60 requests this year, 
he says the number can be increased 
for next year, perhaps as high as 100. 


Award Time Once Again 

Each highway district is looking for 
a nominee for the 1973 Lady Bird 
Johnson Award. August | is the dead- 
line for entries by the district engi- 
neers. The award salutes the Highway 
Department maintenance foreman or 
maintenance construction supervisor 
who has done the best job of highway 
beautification. 

The $1,000 cash prize for the win- 
ner and $500 for the runnerup are 
given each year by the former First 
Lady, who is a staunch supporter of 
highway beautification. 

Mrs. Johnson will present the awards 
early next fall in ceremonies at Lyndon 
B. Johnson State Park. Winner of the 
1972 award was Cullen Luttrell, main- 
tenance construction supervisor in Dis- 
trict 7, and Melvin Bayless of District 
13 received the runnerup prize. 


Hogging the Road 

Back in the “olden days,’’ when the 
Lufkin District was known as Divi- 
sion 11, a summary of animals killed 
on the highways was released each 
quarter. This was a prime concern be- 
cause few counties had stock laws re- 
quiring animals to be fenced in. 

The report itself comments that 
“animals seem to prefer sleeping on 
the roadbed at night. This nocturnal 
habit of animals has made it very 
dangerous to drive at night.” 

The count for the quarter ending 
September 30, 1934, shows that of 338 
animals killed, hogs were the favorite 


It’s Bluebonnet Time 


Texas bluebonnets inspired Mrs. A. G. Woodland of Marlin to 
pen the following poem. 


Texas in Spring 


Our state flower, the bluebonnet, is just the thing 
That gives Texas a carpet of blue each spring, 

A replica of dainty bonnets worn by ladies, 

Who came to Texas in the early stages. 


As we drive down our highways, on both sides 
There’s breathtaking beauty, that meets our eyes, 
There—other colors mixed with blue 

Reveal a scene of glorious hue. 


“Make Texas Beautiful,” we hear o’er and o'er, 
Mother Nature does her part and evens the score 
With Indian blankets, dandelions, and shades of green, 
All lending their beauty to a picturesque scene. 


target. In three months an incredible 
253 porkers were laid to rest on the 
roads of the nine-county division. Sev- 
enty-eight cows, four mules, and three 
horses were also hit. 

Oddly enough, a count of injury to 
people in these collisions was not re- 
corded because the animals were usu- 
ally hit at night and “wrecks so caused 
are cleared away before the highway 
employees go to work in the morn- 
that such 


The report concludes 


That’s all right, Bennie Phitt darling, re- 
member that all of your intensive care 
costs are now paid by your group insur- 
ance policy. 


—Polly J. Woodland 


“pasturing on the highway right-of- 
way is becoming exceedingly danger- 


ous,” and was increasing the desire 
for state stock laws. 


An Inexpensive Ride 

Carpools and buses are the most 
economical traffic-jam breakers on the 
road, according to a study by the 
Highway Users Federation. 

The study analyzes the economic 
costs of commuting by automobile, bus 
and rail transit, and various combina- 
tions, to and from the central business 
districts of urban areas with over one 
million population. 

Except for an automobile carrying 
only one driver, rail transit trips were 
found to be the most expensive com- 
muting mode. Carpools carrying two 
Or more persons and buses operating 
on city streets provide the most eco- 
nomic means of commuting. 

Costs considered include — besides 
costs of operating the vehicles—capi- 
tal costs for purchase of the vehicles, 
parking fees, and all costs relating to 
construction, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of highways and facilities for bus 
and rail transit. 

For an average one-way, 10-mile 
commuting trip, half on freeways and 
half on arterial streets, the cost per 
commuter in a four-person carpool is 
66 cents. A similar bus trip is esti- 
mated to cost 86 cents. 


e The water hose on our car broke 
when we stopped for lunch at the rest 
area just south of Salado on a recent 
trip. Mr. Mitchell Holt, on his lunch 
hour, drove my husband to town for a 
new hose. When they got back, a young 
man in his teens and one about 30 or 
35 took time from their lunch hour to 
put the new hose of our car—because 
my husband was dressed up. We 
thought you ought to know that you 
have some great people working for 
you because they helped us out of the 
goodness of their beings. 

Jim and Kathy Boyd 
Richardson 

(Ed. Note: Bobby G. Luther and 
Wesley R. Wesson were the men who 
replaced the hose.) 


e@ In January our car slid on ice and 
ran into the ditch on IH 45 just south 
of Fairfield. The tow truck driver said 
he couldn’t pull us out because there 
was no traction. About 15 minutes 
later two highway sand trucks stopped 
to help, and the two drivers were very 
nice and braved the cold wind to hook 
a chain to our car and pull us back on 
the highway. Since the men refused any 
money, my husband said we would 
give the money to charity. This we 
have done, and want to thank the 
Highway Department for hiring such 
generous, helpful men. 

Mrs. Jeffrey A. Irving 
Norman, Oklahoma 

(Ed. Note: The drivers and_ their 
men included, Winfred B. Rosser, 
Francis B. Fryer, Benjamin F. Phillips 
Jr., and Robert S. Leathers, all of the 
Freestone County maintenance sec- 
tion.) 


® On IH 20 west of Abilene, we had 
a blowout while traveling at high 


speed. I am crippled so I could not 
change the tire and Mrs. Ramsey 
couldn’t either. Before she could raise 


the hood, one of your men stopped to 
help us, and another one going in the 
opposite direction also stopped. They 


had us going again in 15 minutes and 
would only take our gratitude as a re- 
ward. We didn’t get their names but we 
wanted to express our gratitude in 
writing. If everybody in Texas is like 
this, I think the rest of the country 
should be exposed and let it rub off. 
Glen Ramsey 
Lake Bluff, Illinois 
(Ed. Note: The helpful men were 
Ernest Shuler, maintenance foreman, 
Sweetwater, and Garlon Sampson, spe- 
cial job foreman, Abilene.) 


® A letter to the Tyler Morning 
Telegraph: Please help me show my 
appreciation to two State Highway em- 
ployees who so kindly helped me when 
my fuel pump fell off four miles out 
of Tyler while I was on my way to see 
the doctor. They are Charlie Cox and 
Hollis Bristow. They had no way of 
knowing I was blind, but immediately 
recognized Flossie and me from your 
paper’s pictures. Because of your kind- 
ness, I have received phone calls far 
and wide. Even a 98-year-old nurse in 
McAllen called and sent me a gift. 
L. J. Brooks 
Palestine 
(Ed. Note: The two Tyler employees 
work in the South Tyler maintenance 
section. ) 


@ We had stopped at one of the 
loveliest and best kept rest areas we 
had ever seen, just west of El Paso. 
One of your employees, Ramon L. 
Hernandez, noticed water draining 
from under the hood and called it to 
my father’s attention. The problem was 
a ruptured water hose and Mr. Her- 
nandez took father to a nearby shop- 
ping center to get a replacement. He 
even helped ygeplace the broken line 
and fill the radiator from a hose being 
used to water nearby shrubs. Teofilo 
B. Holguin and Ramon Jimenez, who 
were working with Mr. Hernandez, 
were wonderful also. They were all so 
pleasant that we felt we had made real 
friends. When people are so concerned 


for others as these men were, it is no) 
wonder your state is the great among) 
the great! 


Mrs. Robert K. Speck 
Hanford, California 


e This letter was written to the: 
Amarillo. Globe-Times “Sound Off?’ 
column: I would like to commend the} 
four Texas Highway Department em- 
ployees who assisted in the accident | 
Wednesday at US 66 and Coulter’ 
Drive. They came upon the accident | 
almost immediately and assisted in re- - 
moving the injured from the vehicle: 
and directed traffic. These men ex- 
hibited professionalism and compas- : 
sion towards the situation and I think 
they deserve a big thanks. 

(Name on file) 

(Ed. Note: The men included Ralph 
J. Thompson Jr. Larry D. Gibson, 
Billy B. Levitt, and Wilbur D. Till- 
man.) 


e The impression Texas had on me 
is surpassed only by a member of your 
fine staff (Orange tourist bureau). We 
stopped at the welcome center (which 
in itself is breathtaking), and I had the 
most delightfully refreshing visit with 
one of the most charming ladies (Mar- 
tha Shapiro) I have met in my 40 
years. While others before her had 
been polite and helpful in an imper- 
sonal way, your staff member, by just 
the tone of her voice and with a smile, 
made every effort to insure that our 
stay in Texas was pleasant. 

Mrs. Joan S. Shelton 
Reidsville, North Carolina 


e While returning to Michigan from 
Texas, I lost my wallet containing $90. 
A short time later I received a letter 
from the Highway Department saying 
that Ransom McAfee and J. L. Calla- 
han had found the wallet and wanted 
to return it. I wrote back that I was 
returning to Texas within a week and 
would like to pick it up in person and 
thank the two men. This helped me 
form an even better opinion of Texas 
and the Highway Department—and the 
men who work for it. 

Dennis Kelton 
Pelkie, Michigan 


This is the way the Pecos River bridge (above) looked on US 90 
near Langtry in March 1950. Built in 1923 50 feet above any 
known flood level, the bridge served honorably until June 26, 
1954, when a 20-inch downpour on the Pecos watershed sent an 
86-foot wall of water roaring down the gorge, ripping the bridge 
apart. Temporary low water crossings of concrete pipe were 
washed out several times during the three years it took to build 


a new bridge (below). In April 1957 the new bridge, this one 273 
feet above the river, was dedicated with much speechmaking and 
a barbecue in the roadside park overlooking the river. More 
than 1,500 spectators were present for the ceremonies, a large 
crowd indeed for this part of Texas. Today the Amistad Reservoir 
near Del Rio has caused the water to rise in the river, well above 
the height of the old bridge. 


